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Editorial  Note 

This  issue  of  the  Friends  Bulletin  is  devoted  to  a 
report  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Association  of  Friends  held  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity— Sixth  Month  25-27-1937.  While  numerically 
not  as  large  as  the  Conference  last  year,  a fine  spirit 
of  fellowship  was  shown,  and  many  expressions  of  ap- 
preciation were  heard  for  beautiful  Lagunita  Court, 
scene  of  Conference  activities,  and  the  hospitality  of 
Friends  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

While  the  Brintons  are  much  missed,  we  are  glad  to 
welcome  into  our  circle  D.  Elton  and  Pauline  True- 
blood,  who  contributed  in  large  measure  to  the  success 
of  the  Conference.  Our  new  Clerk  Robert  H.  Dann 
handled  the  business  with  acumen  and  celerity,  ably 
assisted  by  Mary  F.  Wildman. 

We  would  call  attention  of  Friends  to  the  fact  that 
this  Bulletin  as  formerly  is  financed  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Friends  which 
is  maintained  entirely  by  voluntary  and  unsolicited  con- 
tributions. As  personal  solicitation  is  impossible,  please 
send  your  contributions  to  our  Treasurer,  Wm.  C. 
James,  670  San  Luis  Road,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

It  is  hoped  in  our  next  issue,  to  have  articles  from 
the  pen  of  Augustus  T.  Murray  and  D.  Elton  True- 
blood.  Contributions  and  reports  that  came  too  late  for 
this  number,  will  receive  attention  in  the  next  Bul- 
letin. 


EPISTLE 

From  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Friends 

Annual  Meeting,  held  at  Stanford  University 

California.  June  25-27th  1937 

To  Friends  Everywhere: 

Dear  Friends : 

As  we  have  met  in  our  sixth  annual  conference,  we 
have  become  increasingly  convinced  that  the  contribu- 
tion of  Friends  to  the  needs  of  this  generation,  lies  not 
merely  in  formulae  for  social,  economic  and  political 
reform,  but  in  a renewed  and  deepened  sense  of  God’s 
presence  in  our  world.  Such  a sense  will  inevitably  find 
expression  in  the  creation  of  a genuinely  friendly  world, 
but  without  such  a basis  we  cannot  hope  to  have  the 
unity  and  passion  which  are  required. 

We  have  been  made  to  realize  afresh  the  function  of 
the  meeting  for  worship  in  spiritually  sensitizing  men 
and  women.  Where  men,  women  and  children  gather 
together  to  meet  with  God,  recognizing  His  nearness 
and  guidance,  individuals  find  a quickened  power  of 
spiritual  apprehension,  and  enrichment,  that  gives 
strength  and  meaning  to  life.  Every  meeting  can  be- 
come an  adventure. 

We  wish  at  this  time  to  restate  our  belief  in  the 
method  of  arriving  at  group  decisions  which  Friends 
have  long  cherished.  This  method  takes  seriously  the 
possibility  that  God  will  really  guide  the  deliberations 
of  those  seeking  to  know  His  will.  If  there  is  a clear 
division  of  opinion.  Friends  have  learned  to  wait  rather 
than  make  a hasty  decision,  which  leaves  a considerable 
minority  unhappy.  Often  the  willingness  to  wait, 
especially  in  the  mood  of  worship,  brings  substantial 
agreement  on  a basis  different  from  that  of  any  par- 
ticular party.  In  our  gathering  we  have  seen  evidence 
of  the  value  of  this  method. 

We  can  know  only  a part  of  the  truth,  but  we  must 
seek  that  personal-social  unity  in  life  where  fear  of 
chaos  will  be  replaced  by  faith  in  the  spiritual  power  of 
the  inner  self,  together  with  zeal  for  creative  effort  to 
build  a better  world.  “Any  society  which  cannot 
achieve  constant  reincarnation  under  changing  condi- 
tions is  dead.  Stability  in  change  is  an  inevitable  char- 
acter of  a living  organism.’’  As  a gathering  composed 
of  members  of  all  branches  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
we  wish  to  express  the  power  that  comes  from  unity  of 
spirit  with  diversity  of  life  and  effort. 

The  central  uniting  force  of  a body  of  independent 
seekers  lies  in  the  meeting  for  worship.  Because  the 
experience  of  many  has  been  so  fruitful,  we  urge  iso- 
lated Friends  to  gather  seekers  into  meetings  for  wor- 
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ship  in  their  homes.  Care  is  needed  that  we  maintain 
a clear  distinction  between  the  meeting  for  worship 
and  a forum  for  the  discussion  of  concerns. 

We  are  humbly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  are  a 
small  body  and  that  we  have  not  yet  developed  methods 
which  enable  us  to  discover  and  to  share  our  fellowship 
fully  with  like  minded  people.  It  is  our  earnest  prayer 
that  through  the  coming  World  Conference,  Friends 
will  be  given  such  unity  and  power  that  all  may  share 
in  a great  prophetic  mission. 

In  love,  your  friends. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

Robert  H.  Dann,  Clerk. 

Minutes  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Association 
of  Friends,  1937 

T.  he  sixth  annual  conference  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Association  of  Friends  was  held  Sixth  Month  25-27, 
1937,  on  the  campus  of  Stanford  University. 

The  first  session.  Sixth-day  afternoon,  opened  with 
a meeting  for  worship.  This  was  followed  by  a business 
meeting,  at  which  Robert  Dann  presided  for  the  first 
time  as  clerk.  The  minutes  of  the  preceding  conference 
were  not  read,  as  they  had  been  summarized  in  the 
Bulletin.  The  first  business  to  come  before  the  meet- 
ing was,  as  usual,  the  series  of  reports  from  the  various 
meetings  represented. 

For  Riverside,  Elsie  Dorland  reported  that  meetings 
for  worship  had  been  held  monthly,  in  the  building  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  which  group  had  shown 
most  cordial  cooperation,  contributing  three  hundred 
dollars  to  the  Institute  at  Whittier,  reprinting  the  In- 
stitute folder  in  the  church  bulletin,  and  offering  to 
solicit  funds  if  desired ; the  Congregational  minister 
also  was  a regular  attender  at  Friends’  Meeting.  The 
meeting  was  to  be  represented  at  the  World  Confer- 
ence by  Eubanks  Carsner. 

Eor  Orange  Grove  Meeting,  Pasadena,  John  and 
Elsie  Dorland  reported.  In  addition  to  weekly  meet- 
ings for  worship,  monthly  meetings  had  been  held  for 
the  study  of  the  Outlines  for  the  World  Conference. 
Three  representatives  were  to  go  from  the  Meeting  to 
the  World  Conference,  including  George  Roth.  Wil- 
liam E.  Walton  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  a visitor 
in  Pasadena,  and  a visitor  at  this  Conference,  was  in- 
troduced, and  expressed  his  happiness  at  joining  in  our 
meetings. 

For  Villa  Street  Meeting,  Pasadena,  Deborah  Vail 
reported.  The  meeting  has  two  hundred  members,  and 
a First-day  school,  with  a numerous  rising  generation. 
There  are  four  recorded  ministers,  three  of  whom  are 
women.  Monthly  meetings  are  held  in  the  evening,  so 
that  more  can  attend.  In  addition,  a class  in  Quakerism 
is  conducted  by  Mary  Ward,  long  a teacher  of  Quaker- 
ism at  Westtown ; during  the  last  year  the  class  studied 
the  Outlines. 

For  College  Park  Meeting,  San  Jose,  Ruth  Schooler 
reported.  Meetings  have  been  held  monthly,  with  meet- 
ing for  worship  in  the  morning  and  a program  in  the 
afternoon.  Augustus  Murray  paid  a tribute  to  the 
College  Park  Associatlcn,  oldest  of  the  independent 


meetings — nearly  fifty  years  old — and  parent  meeting 
of  our  own  and  others.  It  was  proposed  that  this  As- 
sociation send  a greeting  to  the  Association  at  College 
Park,  and  Augustus  T.  Murray  was  asked  to  write  it. 

For  Palo  Alto  Monthly  Meeting,  Augustus  T.  Mur- 
ray reported.  The  service  at  the  Stanford  Memorial 
Church  is  a part  of  the  program;  Friends  attend  quite 
regularly.  Meeting  for  worship  is  held  at  the  True- 
blood  home  in  the  afternoon  on  the  second  and  fourth 
First-days  of  each  month.  Friends  have  been  much 
strengthened  and  encouraged  by  visits  from  traveling 
Friends  and  others,  notably  from  Rufus  Jones  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth  Jones.  The  fellowsh^  of  the  True- 
blood  family  is  deeply  appreciated,  and  their  services  to 
the  meeting  and  to  the  community. 

For  Berkeley  Meeting,  Hannah  Erskine  brought  the 
written  report  of  Peter  Guldbrandsen,  clerk.  William 
James  added  that  Berkeley  also  had  had  a visit  from 
Rufus  Jones,  who  had  given  a series  of  lectures  there 
which  aroused  much  interest  among  University  students 
in  the  Quaker  message,  and  inquiries  ^r  meetings 
which  they  might  attend.  William  Allen  also  had 
spoken  to  the  International  section  of  the  Common- 
wealth Club  in  San  Francisco  on  the  Friends’  attitude 
in  international  affairs. 

For  Sacramento,  William  James  reported.  There  is 
no  regular  meeting,  but  the  two  sons  of  Priscilla  Gal- 
laugher,  Mabel  Pound  Adams,  and  a few  others  have 
occasional  gatherings. 

For  Oregon,  William  C.  Lawrence  reported.  Cor- 
vallis Meeting  has  met  during  the  past  year  every  two 
weeks,  in  the  homes  of  members.  They  have  enjoyed 
visits  this  year  from  Grete  Sumpf  and  Elton  True- 
blood.  The  Congregational  minister,  Mr.  Whittaker, 
has  come  to  meeting  and  has  joined  the  Larger  Friendly 
Fellowship.  Corvallis,  Salem,  Newberg,  and  Portland 
Meetings  compose  the  Willamette  Valley  Quarterly 
Meeting.  Its  meetings  during  the  past  year  have  been 
devoted  to  reports  on  the  World  Conference  and  to 
study  of  the  Outline.  There  is  great  interest  among 
the  students  in  finding  out  what  Friends  believe,  and  in 
finding  meetings  open  to  them.  The  Seattle  meeting  is 
considering  moving  to  the  University  campus  and 
working  in  cooperation  with  the  students  there. 

William  Lawrence  proposed  that  a letter  be  sent 
from  this  Association  to  the  Friends’  Conference  now 
meeting  at  Quaker  Cove  on  Puget  Sound.  Friends  con- 
curred. It  was  decided  that  on  account  of  the  great 
distance,  our  message  be  limited  to  friendly  greeting, 
and  an  Invitation  to  visit  and  correspond  with  us,  rather 
than  to  join  our  Association. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  General  Meeting  of 
Friends  in  New  Zealand,  and  from  Christchurch  Meet- 
ing, intrdoucing  John  and  Dorothy  Johnson,  delegates 
from  New  Zealand  to  the  World  Conference.  John 
Johnson  responded,  expressing  his  pleasure  at  being 
among  Friends,  and  his  regret  at  the  absence  of  his 
wife,  already  in  attendance  at  Pendle  Hill.  He  re- 
ported that  there  were  five  monthly  meetings  in  New 
Zealand,  and  an  annual  meeting  called  the  General 
Meeting,  organized  as  a quarterly  meeting  of  London 
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Yearly  Meeting. 

The  following  telegram  was  received  and  read  from 
Howard  and  Anna  Brinton  : 

“Loving  greetings  to  the  Conference.  We  are  think- 
ing of  you  and  wishing  we  were  with  you.  May  you  be 
rightly  guided.  The  independent  Friends’  group  may 
develop  into  an  important  religious  movement  in  Amer- 
ica if  they  are  able  to  see  their  opportunity  and  are 
faithful  to  their  high  calling. 

(Signed)  Howard  and  Anna  Brinton. 
Epistles  were  received  from  the  following  Meetings: 
Illinois  Yearly  Aleeting,  AIcNabb,  Illinois. 

Western  Canada  Yearly  Meeting,  Borden,  Saskatche- 
wan. 

Canada  Yearly  Meeting. 

Australia  General  Meeting. 

New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  Westerly,  Rhode  Is- 
land 

New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  Poughekepsie,  New  York. 
Religious  Society  of  Eriends  in  Vienna. 

Society  of  I)|^iends  in  Sweden,  Stockholm. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Race  Street. 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  ( Homewood ) . 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  (Park  Avenue). 

With  them  was  received  also  a letter  of  greetings 
from  the  World  Conference  Committee.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  Clerk  select  some  for  reading,  and  put 
all  of  them  on  the  table  for  Friends  to  read  at  their 
leisure  between  sessions. 

An  Epistle  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  meeting 
as  follows:  D.  Elton  Trueblood,  chariman ; William 
Lawrence,  Mary  Wildman,  Lyra  Dann.  Friends  were 
invited  to  make  suggestions  for  the  Epistle  to  members 
of  the  committee  at  any  time  during  the  conference. 

The  second  session  of  the  Conference  was  held  Sixth- 
day  evening.  John  Dorland  opened  the  discussion  by 
reading  a letter  from  the  Friends’  World  Conference 
Committee.  Friends  were  reminded  that  this  Associa- 
tion had  been  asked  for  a contribution  of  $10  toward 
the  expenses  of  the  Conference  and  $100  to  the  travel 
fund ; $40  had  been  given  last  year,  $30  more  given  by 
Friends  in  the  South,  and  $38  was  still  owing.  It  was 
decided  to  pay  this  from  our  treasury  balance  of  $85.87, 
and  to  devote  the  remainder,  $47.87,  to  the  fund  for 
publishing  the  next  Bulletin. 

T he  list  of  members  of  this  Association  entitled  to 
attend  the  Conference,  either  as  members  of  commis- 
sions or  as  delegates  from  the  Association  or  from  their 
home  meetings,  was  read,  as  follows: 

Commission  members:  William  James,  Paul  Elliott, 
John  Dorland,  D.  Elton  Trueblood,  William  Law- 
rence. 

Delegates:  George  Roth,  Eubanks  Carsner,  Eliza- 
beth Parker,  Sceva  Loughlin,  William  Taylor,  Pearl 
McPherson,  Alice  Pearson. 

There  being  one  vacancy  in  the  quota  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Augustus  T.  Murray  was  chosen  delegate,  and 
Pauline  Trueblood  alternate. 

Pauline  Trueblood  spoke  on  the  last  World  Confer- 
ence, and  on  the  strong  preference  felt  by  many  for 


holding  it  at  Philadelphia,  which  while  it  does  not  have 
a comfortable  climate,  does  have  the  spiritual  climate 
and  the  traditions  that  may  help  to  make  such  a meet- 
ing a success. 

John  Johnson  said  that  the  emphasis  should  be  on 
faith,  on  the  assurance  that  God  reigns,  rather  than  on 
social  reform  or  economic  measures. 

Augustus  Murray  concurred,  saying  that  the  funda- 
mental need  was  for  reliance  on  divine  guidance,  the 
sense  of  divine  power;  this  would  result  in  reform. 

William  James  recalled  a fine  discussion  of  the  spir- 
itual basis  of  world  peace,  held  the  previous  evening  at 
the  Institute  of  International  Relations,  in  which  John 
Johnson  and  Bertram  Pickard  had  participated. 

John  Dorland  said  that  the  harmonious  combina- 
tion of  the  social  and  the  spiritual  aspects  of  religion  is 
a fine  but  rare  thing.  Many  who  are  full  of  social  zeal 
come  to  use  our  meeting  for  worship  as  audiences;  they 
should  have  our  sympathetic  guidance  and  help. 

The  Clerk  read  the  following  Minute : “Our  inter- 
est in  the  Friends’  World  Conference  has  been  turned 
in  the  direction  of  a renewal  or  recapture  of  that  Di- 
vine Guidance  in  life  which  has  been  so  important  a 
part  of  the  life  of  our  Society.  The  spiritual  basis  must 
be  followed  by  practical  application.  We  feel  that  this 
emphasis  must  carry  over  into  all  the  perplexing  prob- 
lems of  our  day,  that  have  caused  Friends  to  feel  the 
need  for  such  a conference.  We  do  not  know  the  way 
but  must  seek  it  in  a truly  Christian  manner.  We  be- 
lieve the  spiritual  message  makes  a strong  appeal  to 
many  with  whom  we  come  in  contact.  As  we  catch 
glimpses  of  the  way,  we  must  attempt  to  demonstrate  a 
Friendly  world.  We  hope  that  as  the  Conference  devel- 
ops a unity  of  purpose,  we  may  be  aware  of  a new 
unity  among  Friends.’’ 

Frederick  Anderson  said  that  organization  may  be 
fatal,  and  we  must  be  the  leaven  with  our  spiritual 
message.  Spiritual  starvation,  the  decay  of  character, 
is  as  real  as  physical  starvation,  and  is  alwa3^s  about  us. 
Not  by  discussion,  but  by  a prophetic  mission,  we  must 
try  to  make  the  world  into  a friendly  world.  What  we 
need  is  not  more  members,  but  the  effort  to  reach 
others;  our  message  is  that  of  essential  Christianity,  but 
we  are  not  spreading  it.  We  must  reach  and  teach  and 
assimilate  the  like-minded- and  like-feeling  people  about 
us,  many  of  whom  do  not  know  that  our  meetings  exist, 
or,  knowing,  wait  for  an  invitation. 

John  Dorland  said  that  our  Society  has  lost  the  unity 
and  the  passion  of  the  early  Friends.  We  hope  for 
greater  unity  among  Friends  as  a result  of  the  World 
Conference;  indeed  that  is  its  chief  purpose.  Such 
unity  is  perhaps  the  necessary  condition  of  that  living 
fire,  that  passion,  which  may  again  come  to  us,  and 
make  us  a power  for  good. 

Pauline  Trueblood  said  that  many  of  us  feel  the 
longing  to  pass  on  our  spiritual  experience  and  our 
spiritual  wealth,  but  most  of  us  do  not  know  how  to  do 
it,  and  when  we  try,  we  do  more  harm  than  good,  so 
that  we  are  afraid  to  try  again.  I'he  ability  to  learn 
what  people  think  and  are  lies  wholly  in  ourselves. 
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Often  the  only  real  way  to  learn  what  people  think  lies 
in  studying  what  they  do;  for  many  prefer  not  to  talk 
about  their  deeper  life,  and  many  have  learned  not  to 
let  divergencies  of  thought  intrude  in  unity  of  friend- 
ship; yet  we  may  sometimes  learn  most  from  those  in 
Avhom  divergencies  are  greatest. 

The  Clerk  read  parts  of  the  Epistles  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  (Race  Street),  New  York,  and  Lon- 
don Yearly  Meetings;  and  the  evening  ended  with  a 
meeting  for  worship  after  the  manner  of  Friends. 

The  third  session  of  the  Conference  was  held  Sev- 
enth-day morning,  and  began  with  a meeting  for  wor- 
ship. 

The  business  meeting  followed.  The  Treasurer, 
William  C.  James,  reported  a balance  of  $99.87 , nearly 
one  hundred  dollars,  leaving  a balance  of  $62  after  our 
quota  should  be  paid  to  the  World  Conference. 

Friends  next  discussed  the  Bulletin.  The  last  issue 
was  reported  to  have  cost  $30,  because  only  four  pages, 
and  because  photolithed  instead  of  printed ; an  eight- 
page  bulletin  could  be  photolithed  for  $50,  or  printed 
for  from  $60  to  $80.  Other  methods  of  printing  were 
discussed,  as  was  also  the  choice  of  an  editor,  the  edi- 
torial policy,  the  financial  policy,  the  possibility  and  the 
difficulties  of  regular  subscriptions,  the  possibility  of 
monthly  publication,  the  desirability  of  contributed 
articles  from  members,  etc.  It  was  decided  to  leave 
decisions  of  this  sort  to  a committee,  consisting  of  Lydia 
Michener,  chairman,  John  W.  Dorland,  William  Law- 
rence, Mary  Wildman,  George  Roth,  and  Elizabeth 
Owen.  This  committee  was  instructed  to  meet  and 
discuss  the  various  suggestions  made  in  the  open  meet- 
ing, and  report  their  recommendations  at  a later  ses- 
sion. 

A Nominating  Committee  was  chosen,  consisting  of 
William  C.  James,  Augustus  T.  Murray,  Eubanks 
Carnsner,  Hannah  Erskine  and  Deborah  Vail. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  American  Young  Friends’ 
Fellowship  meeting  at  Pendle  Hill;  the  Meeting  de- 
cided that  it  should  be  acknowledged. 

George  Roth  expressed  a concern  of  some  Friends  in 
the  South  for  a second  graduate  school  like  Pendle  Hill, 
and  for  retreats  like  those  used  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
A letter  from  Isabella  Perry,  a Friend  of  the  Friends 
from  San  Francisco,  was  quoted,  expressing  the  same 
concern  for  retreats  under  the  auspices  of  Friends. 
Elsie  Dorland  said  that  the  Pasadena  group  had  had 
some  all-day  meetings  in  the  woods  or  on  the  shore, 
with  a meeting  for  worship  in  the  morning  and  time  for 
meditation  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  these  had  been 
much  enjoyed.  William  Lawrence  proposed  that  a 
committee  be  formed  to  consider  the  possibilities  of 
adult  education  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  George  Roth;  Howard  Fawcett,  Glenn 
James,  Lyra  Dann  and  D.  Elton  Trueblood  were  added. 

John  Johnson  reported  that  in  New  Zealand  he  and 
another  Friend  looked  forAvard  to  founding  another 
Pendle  Hill  when  they  retire.  In  the  meantime, 
Friends  were  planning  to  hold  a AA^eek’s  summer  school 


just  after  the  return  of  the  delegates  from  the  World 
Conference. 

The  business  meeting  over.  Friends  heard  an  address 
by  D.  Elton  Trueblood  on  the  Contemporary  Quaker 
Frontier.  Of  the  very  many  neAV  religious  movements 
Avhich  arose  in  the  17th  century,  only  one  survives  to- 
day, the  Quaker  movement.  We  cannot  help  but  Avon- 
der  why  one  survived  alone,  and  also  why  it  did  not 
succeed  more  completely;  the  Wesleyan  movement 
started  a century  later,  and  spread  much  more  widely. 

Quakerism  has  in  it  many  testimonies,  all  inherent 
in  one  central  truth  ; the  Inner  Light,  the  InAvard  Light, 
or,  as  George  Fox  called  it  once,  and  as  many  call  it 
in  our  day,  “that  of  God  in  every  man” ; the  contin- 
uing revelation,  immediate  inspiration,  are  other  names 
for  a single  luminous  idea:  that  Christ  as  the  supreme 
revelation  of  God  is  living  and  teaching  today. 

From  this  central  truth  folloAv  many  doctrines;  that 
worship  must  be  direct  and  democratic;  that  the  min- 
istry must  not  be  limited  by  sex  or  training;  that 
slavery  and  war  are  impossible,  for  all  men,  of  whatever 
race  or  nature,  have  the  same  indwelling  spirit.  Each 
of  these  testimonies  was  of  slow  and  gradual  groAvth. 
The  first  Friends,  like  the  first  Christians,  Avere  some- 
times soldiers;  but  in  time  the  conviction  arose  and 
spread  that  war  was  wrong.  The  same  Avas  true  of 
slavery.  It  is  right  that  the  movement  should  go  on, 
that  new  and  higher  convictions  should  groAV,  that  our 
frontier  should  be  ever  changing. 

Some  of  our  ancient  concerns  are  no  longer  our  fron- 
tier. So  with  war;  we  start  Institutes  of  International 
Relations,  and  let  them  be  carried  on  by  others.  Many 
Christian  churches  now  have  a testimony  against  AA^ar. 
The  Methodists  and  Congregationalists  have  promised 
the  support  of  their  national  churches  to  any  of  their 
members  who  may  take  the  “Quaker  stand”  against  Avar 
and  against  military  service.  The  equality  of  Avomen, 
even  in  the  ministry,  is  now  recognized,  and  under- 
stood, although  not  followed,  outside  the  Society. 
Business  integrity — one  price  to  all  customers — has  be- 
come general.  Social  security,  and  the  socialized  con- 
trol of  industry,  are  fields  of  AAude  and  rapidly  spreading 
experimentation  among  non-Friends  as  AA^ell  as  among 
Friends. 

Our  duty  now  is  to  emphasize  the  central  principle 
of  our  faith,  and  teach  a neA\'  sense  of  the  reality  of 
God  here  and  noAv.  Many  people  in  our  day  do  not 
believe  in  God,  because  they  think  that  it  is  necessary 
first  to  believe  doctrines  about  him,  and  these  they  can- 
not accept.  The  real  reason  for  belief  in  God  is  experi- 
ence ; not  the  experience  of  the  senses,  nor  reason,  but 
the  spiritual  experience  of  divine  guidance  and  diAune 
poAver. 

The  Avorld  needs  also  a knoAA'ledge  of  the  Quaker 
method  of  reaching  group  decisions;  free  search  and 
free  expre.ssion  and  free  contribution,  Avith  gradual 
coming  to  agreement,  without  hurry  and  Avithout  com- 
pulsion. Even  business  is  carried  on  in  the  mood  of 
Avorship,  of  search  for  the  Avill  of  God. 

The  AA'orld  needs  also  a knoAvledge  of  the  Quaker 
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method  of  worship,  completely  social  and  completely 
individual,  for  the  social  and  the  spiritual  gospel  are 
really  one.  Spiritual  worship  is  the  center  and  the 
root ; but  from  it  will  surely  rise  the  will,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  power,  to  make  life  better  for  others. 

The  fourth  session  of  the  Conference  was  held  on 
Seventh-day  afternoon;  the  subject  for  discussion  was 
the  Cooperative  Movement  and  its  significance  for  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

The  first  address  was  given  by  Dr.  Walter  Thomp- 
son of  Stanford  University.  He  told  us  that  coopera- 
tion was  well  suited  to  Friends,  because  of  their  democ- 
racy and  self-reliance;  that  it  is  a way  of  life  that 
requires  faith,  hope,  and  a certain  measure  of  sacri- 
fice ; it  is  a matter  of  idealism.  The  Finns  and  Danes 
hold  it  as  part  of  their  basic  philosophy.  So  Kagawa  in 
Japan  saw  conflict  between  Christian  ideals  and  the 
methods  and  systems  about  him,  and  turned  first  to 
labor  organization,  then  to  cooperation,  for  a solution. 
In  Scandinavia  cooperation  is  a major  force  in  the  life 
of  the  people,  maintaining  and  controlling  their  schools, 
industries,  utilities,  as  well  as  much  of  the  retail  busi- 
ness. The  movement  has  grown  rapidly  in  England 
also ; the  Rochdale  weavers,  exhausted  and  impover- 
ished by  strikes,  started  the  first  cooperative  store  in 
England  with  a capital  of  $140;  now,  billions  are  in- 
vested. A wholesale  cooperative  store  in  Superior, 
Wisconsin,  started  with  $15.50,  and  now  does  a busi- 
ness of  a million  dollars  a year. 

Certain  cardinal  principles  stand  out  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Cooperative  Movement  as  necessary  condi- 
tions for  success.  The  first  principle  is  democratic  con- 
trol : one  vote  per  member,  with  no  extra  votes  for  extra 
shares,  and  no  proxies  allowed.  Another  is  open  and 
voluntary  memberships;  a membership  drive  was  tried 
in  Palo  Alto,  and  resulted  in  more  capital  than  was 
needed,  and  very  little  increase  in  patronage.  Third, 
borrowed  capital  should  pay  the  normal  rate  of  interest. 
Profits  should  be  divided  according  to  sales.  Sales 
should  be  for  cash  rather  than  for  credit ; credit  in- 
volves an  extra  overhead  cost,  and  in  some  cases  in- 
volves loss  to  be  shared  by  all  members.  A fee  must  be 
charged  for  membership,  although  part  of  it  may  be 
deferred  and  taken  out  of  dividends.  Some  of  the 
profits  should  be  put  into  education  in  the  principles  of 
cooperation,  to  maintain  loyalty.  The  prices  should  be 
those  prevailing  in  the  market ; for  a cost-plus  basis  is 
hard  to  use,  since  future  costs  are  not  easy  to  estimate ; 
and  further,  low  prices  cause  hard  feeling  among  com- 
petitors. There  must  be  sufficient  cash  reserves.  Labor 
must  be  treated  fairly,  and  considered  as  potential 
future  members ; in  the  Palo  Alto  shop,  the  work  was 
done  at  first  largely  by  the  volunteer  service  of  mem- 
bers, then  by  a manager  and  clerk,  both  employed  at 
union  wages,  higher  than  in  any  other  stores  in  the 
town.  The  goods  sold  must  be  of  acceptable  and  really 
serviceable  quality ; if  possible,  they  should  be  goods 
whose  cost  does  not  contain  a large  element  of  cost  for 
advertising ; it  is  best  to  have  those  produced  by  the 
producers’  cooperatives,  prepared  according  to  the  speci- 


fications of  experts.  And  lastly,  the  cooperative  must 
avoid  excessive  overhead  costs,  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  loyalty  among  its  employees  and  members. 

Fundamentally,  the  cooperative  movement  is  an  at- 
tempt to  produce  goods  and  services  for  use,  breaking 
down  the  monopoly  prices  prevailing  in  our  theoret- 
ically competitive  market,  prices  which  are  based  on  an 
economy  of  scarcity.  By  producing  for  use,  and  pur- 
chasing for  a group  whose  demand  is  more  surely  pre- 
dictable than  that  of  the  general  public,  the  cooperative 
shop  may  lessen  business  risk,  and  so  operate  on  a 
smaller  margin  of  profit. 

Furthermore,  the  movement  tends  to  break  down 
the  demand  for  war  as  a tool  for  gaining  economic 
advantage.  In  war,  the  consumer  stands  to  lose  all  and 
gain  nothing ; therefore  a consumers’  cooperative  does 
not  want  war,  and  will  so  far  as  possible  with  all  the 
strength  of  its  organization  work  to  prevent  it;  espe- 
cially since  they  are  organized  on  an  international 
scale,  and  are  conscious,  as  the  ordinary  unorganized 
consumer  is  not,  of  the  effect  of  war  on  their  true  inter- 
ests. If  democracy  and  capitalism  break  down,  com- 
munism or  fascism  may  result ; the  cooperative  move- 
ment offers  a possible  alternative. 

The  meeting  being  open  to  discussion  of  the  subject 
thus  ably  presented,  George  Roth  expressed  his  con- 
viction that  the  Society  of  Friends  ought  not  to  sponsor 
the  self-help  cooperatives,  either  of  producers  or  of 
consumers;  that  while  the  Scandinavians  might  be 
trusted  to  treat  each  other  fairly,  Americans  have  not 
sufficient  character  nor  intelligence  to  do  so ; that  the 
movement  is  not  economically  sound,  as  the  manage- 
ment is  underpaid,  and  often  poor,  so  that  the  spread 
between  cost  and  selling  price  is  as  great  as  in  com- 
petitive selling,  and  profits  lower;  and  that  the  stores 
are  too  small  and  have  too  little  capital  for  economical 
operation ; and  that  the  cooperative  movement  is  a 
blind  alley,  not  worthy  of  the  efforts  of  Friends.  In- 
stead, Friends  might  serve  their  communities  through 
the  movement  for  consumers’  research ; by  combining 
their  reputation  for  integrity  with  the  technical  knowl- 
edge of  experts  on  boards  of  review,  they  might  help  to 
guide  the  public  in  its  buying.  But  from  his  experience 
of  the  last  three  years  with  the  cooperatives  of  Los  An- 
geles County,  he  was  convinced  that  the  movement  had 
no  future,  and  that  the  profit  motive  and  individual 
enterprise  are  still  the  best  way  to  manage  business. 

Eubanks  Carsner  reminded  the  meeting  that  the 
experience  of  the  self-help  societies  in  Los  Angeles  Is  in 
no  way  representative  of  the  consumers’  cooperative 
movement,  as  they  were  organized  only  among  the  un- 
employed, and  lacked  not  only  capital  and  experienced 
management,  but  the  necessary  purchasing  power 
among  their  customers.  Cooperation  is  of  some  value  if 
only  for  its  educational  influence. 

John  Dorland  said  that  Avhile  the  Society  of  Friends 
may  not  be  concerned  for  the  Cooperative  movement, 
individual  Friends  should  feel  free  to  be. 

Dr,  Thompson  said  that  in  his  experience  there  was 
little  evidence  of  difference  in  character  between  the 
Swedish  and  American  peoples ; and  Denmark  even 
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exceeded  us  in  her  economic  conflicts.  The  movement 
there  is  no  new  thing ; in  Sweden  cooperative  manage- 
ment of  industry  dates  back  a thousand  years. 

Other  Friends  recalled  that  the  movement  has  been 
very  successful  in  England,  where  one-third  to  one- 
half  the  population  are  enrolled  in  cooperative  societies 
and  trade  through  them,  and  where  Friends  have  sup- 
ported the  movement  quite  generally. 

John  Johnson  told  us  that  there  were  two  issues  in- 
volved, which  were  quite  distinct:  cooperation  as  a 
substitute  for  the  capitalist  system,  and  cooperation  for 
the  sake  of  friendliness,  whether  it  pays  or  not.  If  we 
are  going  to  do  the  friendly  thing,  we  cannot  expect 
always  to  make  ends  meet. 

The  conclusion  of  the  meeting  seemed  to  be  that 
Consumers’  and  Producers’  Cooperatives  are  not  yet 
proved  to  be  the  one  valid  substitute  for  capitalism. 
Nor  does  the  Society  of  Friends  intend  to  sponsor  such 
a movement.  But  the  spirit  of  cooperation  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  Friends;  and  Friends  may  well 
lend  their  integrity  and  their  spirit  of  cooperation  on  a 
friendly  basis. 

' The  fifth  session  of  the  Conference  was  held  Sev- 
enth-day even'ng.  It  began  with  a brief  business  meet- 
ing. Fritz  Epstein,  a German  Friend  now  doing  re- 
search at  Stanford  University,  was  introduced,  and  told 
us  of  the  Friends’  school  in  Holland  where  his  daughter 
is  now  studying,  and  where  scholarships  have  recently 
been  provided  for  the  education  of  non-Aryan  Christian 
children  from  Germany. 

The  Bulletin  Committee  reported  as  follows: 

John  W.  Dorland  was  asked  to  act  in  the  capacity  of 
Editor,  William  C.  Lawrence  and  Mary  F.  Wildman 
with  him  as  an  Editorial  Board,  and  Irma  Roth  as 
Secretary. 

We  recommend  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Editorial 
Board  to  ask  outstanding  Friends  to  contribute  articles 
to  the  Bulletin. 

We  recommend  that  the  Bulletin  be  non-editorial- 
ized. 

It  is  our  recommendation  that  the  Bulletin  be  of  the 
same  size  and  standards  as  in  the  past. 

It  is  our  recommendation  that  two  issues  be  the  ob- 
jective of  the  Editorial  Board  this  year. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Editorial  Board  have  the 
freedom  to  solicit  funds  for  the  publication  of  the  Bul- 
letin and  be  allowed  sufficient  money  from  the  treasury 
of  the  FCAF  to  cover  any  reasonable  expenses  in- 
curred; and  that  Friends  be  urged  to  contribute  money 
at  this  time  toward  this  end. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  Friends  will  contribute  news 
items  to  the  Bulletin. 

The  foregoing  report  was  read  by  Lydia  Michener, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  accepted  by  the  meet- 
ing; whereupon  a collection  was  taken  up  of  $17.87. 

The  place  and  time  of  the  next  Conference  were  dis- 
cussed ; a general  wish  was  expressed  to  have  the  meet- 
ing-place alternate  between  the  North  and  South,  and 
specifically,  to  have  it  held  at  Pasadena,  where  there 
were  many  Friends  who  had  never  seen  their  way  clear 


to  come  north.  Robert  Dann  said  that  at  present  facil- 
ities were  lacking  for  holding  it  in  Oregon.  After  gen- 
eral discussion,  the  question  was  referred  to  a com- 
mittee, consisting  of  D.  Elton  Trueblood,  chairman, 
Robert  H.  Uann,  John  Dorland,  and  Mary  F. 
Wildman. 

Robert  Dann  announced  that  an  additional  session 
would  be  held  at  nine-thirty  First-day  morning,  before 
the  church  service  at  eleven,  to  hear  John  Johnson’s 
talk  on  the  Quaker  Outreach. 

Friends  then  gathered  in  to  hear  Augustus  T.  Mur- 
ray speak  on  the  Meeting  for  Worship  in  the  Inde- 
pendent Group. 

Worship,  he  told  us,  is  the  act  and  the  attitude  of 
the  human  soul  when  it  feels  itself  immediately  in  the 
presence  of  the  Divine  and  is  filled  with  receptiveness 
and  adoration;  it  is  a consciousness  of  God’s  nearness 
and  God’s  guidance.  All  that  is  required  is  the  human 
soul  in  its  need,  and  the  Divine  Grace  in  its  outpouring. 
Many  things  have  helped  men  to  find  the  way  to  the 
mood  of  worship:  beauty  in  architecture  and  in  music, 
ceremonies  and  symbolic  acts  of  adoration.  But  George 
Fox,  like  many  others  of  his  day  and  earlier,  found 
formal  religion  inadequate;  his  message  of  the  imme- 
diate presence,  and  the  resulting  meeting  for  worship, 
constituted  a new  answer.  The  meeting  for  worship  is 
a gathering  together  to  meet  with  God.  If  we  are  met 
in  one  group,  relying  upon  Divine  guidance,  we  may 
realize  Him  and  ourselves  too.  Such  a meeting  is  more 
impressive,  more  solemn,  more  real,  than  any  other 
religious  service.  The  individual’s  power  of  spiritual 
perception  is  tremendously  quickened,  and  messages 
will  come  to  members,  as  the  outgrowth  of  this  mood, 
utterances  that  one  could  not  have  found  alone,  and 
can  scarcely  recall. 

The  sense  of  ecstasy,  the  experience  of  ecstasy,  must 
not  be  sought  for  its  own  sake;  it  is  the  power  that 
drives  to  action.  Meetings  for  worship  are  focal  points 
for  those  who  seek  deeper  meaning,  new  strength,  in 
life.  The  immediate  and  direct  contact  with  God  is 
what  humanity  craves.  We  must  re-awaken  men  to  the 
high  privilege  and  duty  of  being  Christians. 

The  sixth  session  of  the  Conference  was  held  First- 
day  morning  at  9:30.  John  Johnson  discussed  the  sig- 
nificance of  Adult  Education  and  told  of  the  principles 
which  seemed  to  be  basic  to  the  work  and  of  the  plans 
being  carried  out  in  New  Zealand  by  the  University. 

At  eleven  o’clock  First-day  morning  Friends  gath- 
ered with  others  in  the  Stanford  Memorial  Church  for 
the  morning  service.  D.  Elton  Trueblood  presided  as 
chaplain,  Robert  Dann  read  the  Scripture  lesson,  and 
the  sermon  was  preached  by  Leyton  Richards  of  Bir- 
mingham, England. 

The  seventh  session  of  the  Conference  was  held  at 
two  o’clock  on  First-day  afternoon,  and  consisted  of  a 
meeting  for  business  and  a meeting  for  worship. 

Lyra  Dann  read  a draft  of  the  Epistle,  which  was 
accepted,  after  some  suggestions,  and  referred  back  to 
the  Committee  to  be  finished  after  the  close  of  the 
Conference.  It  was  decided  to  send  copies  as  nearly  as 
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possible  “to  Friends  everywhere.” 

Pauline  Trueblood  reported  that  for  her  Circulating 
Library  she  had  found  no  demand,  either  because 
Friends  were  already  well  supplied,  or  because  they  do 
not  know  the  value  of  what  they  are  missing.  Robert 
Dann  reported  that  the  Corvallis  Meeting  had  put  a 
shelf  of  Quaker  books  in  the  town  library,  and  that 
they  seemed  to  be  welcome,  to  judge  from  the  fre- 
quency with  which  they  were  being  read.  Elton  True- 
blood suggested  that  Palo  Alto  Friends  might  do  the 
same,  in  the  Palo  Alto  and  Stanford  Libraries. 

Robert  Dann  reported  that  he  had  been  working 
toward  a statement  of  our  principles  and  methods  for 
use  in  young  independent  meetings ; he  had  made  a 
collection  of  leaflets  issued  by  various  meetings,  and  was 
working  on  one  for  our  purposes ; he  was  asked  to  con- 
tinue this  work. 

George  Roth  presented  a concern  regarding  the  Uni- 
versity Religious  Conference  of  the  two  universities  and 
the  junior  college  at  Los  Angeles,  which  was  founded 
by  a Friend,  but  is  supported  by  the  various  churches, 
and  which  offers  an  opportunity  to  each  to  present  a 
statement  of  its  faith.  Friends  have  been  invited  to 
participate  and  give  a program  in  their  turn.  Dr.  Her- 
schel  Coffin,  Dr.  Mendenhall,  Dr.  Glenn  James,  and 
Dr.  Clarence  Case  have  been  suggested  as  participating 
speakers.  George  Roth  asked  the  Association  to  give  its 
sanction  to  such  participation.  Elton  Trueblood  pro- 
posed that  this  Association  endorse  the  movement  by  a 
minute  which  could  be  used  as  support  by  any  Friends 
concerned  in  participating. 

Deborah  Vail  asked  that  we  express  our  concern  for 
temperance,  and  deplore  the  revival  and  growth  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  William  James  concurred,  and  Lydia 
Michener  asked  that  we  spread  on  our  minutes  and 
print  in  our  Bulletin  a statement  deploring  the  situa- 
tion, and  urging  all  Friends  to  teach  the  young  the 
effects  of  alcohol.  John  Johnson  said  that  in  his  coun-‘ 
try  the  automobile  association  is  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion, and  it  might  well  be  so  done  here.  Robert  Dann 
said  that  there  was  a healthy  tendency  in  our  time  to 
study  the  liquor  problem  objectively,  both  as  regards 
the  physiological  and  psychological  effects  of  alcohol, 
and  the  social  and  psychological  privations  which  caused 
the  craving  for  drink  and  which  might,  with  sufficient 
effort  and  foresight,  be  satisfied  in  more  wholesome 
ways. 

Lydia  Michener  was  asked  to  speak  on  the  Institute 
of  International  Relations  held  at  Whittier  College. 
She  reported  an  enrollment  of  143,  half  of  whom  were 
young  people  of  college  age.  Finances  had  been  easily 
provided  for,  thanks  to  the  contribution  of  $300  from 
the  Congregational  Church,  ready  cooperation  from 
their  members  and  others,  and  a large  supporting  pop- 
ulation of  Friends  in  the  vicinity.  Devotional  services 
had  been  held  daily ; one  year  Dr.  Mendenhall  had 
given  short  sermons  on  the  social  philosophy  of  Friends, 
followed  by  silence  and  prayer ; another  year  the  work- 
ers of  the  Emergency  Peace  Campaign  had  invited  the 
Institute  to  their  services,  conducted  with  readings, 
prayers,  and  hymns;  this  year  the  devotional  service 


was  part  of  the  evening  program. 

Reports  were  not  available  from  the  Institutes  at 
Reed  College,  yet  to  be  held,  and  at  Mills  College, 
still  in  session. 

Friends  were  invited  to  acquit  themselves  of  any 
concerns  yet  remaining  on  their  minds;  assured  by 
silence  that  P'riends’  minds  were  easy,  the  Clerk  declared 
the  business  session  finished,  and  after  a brief  recess. 
Friends  settled  into  the  Meeting  for  Worship. 

At  the  close  of  the  Meeting  for  Worship,  Friends 
heard  the  Clerk’s  concluding  minute: 

“We  have  met  in  fellowship  and  truly  Christian  love, 
have  exchanged  experiences  and  opinions,  and  have  as 
a result  been  drawn  nearer  to  each  other  and  Our 
Heavenly  Father.  We  have  been  blessed  by  Him  in  all 
our  deliberations.  We  leave  for  our  homes  and  duties 
much  encouraged  and  refreshed.” 

The  Challenge  Of  Today 

Lately  I have  heard  manv  remarks  from  Friends  and 
non-Friends,  in  the  East,  in  the  Middle  West  and  in 
the  Far  West,  to  the  efifect  that  the  Friends  in  America 
of  today  have  a tendency  to  be  “too  academic.’'  An  old 
Eastern  Friend  remarked  about  a list  of  books  by  a 
well-known  Quaker  author:  “What  have  these  books 
for  today?”  This  raises  the  vital  question:  “Can 

Friends  in  America  of  1937  “deliver  the  goods”?  We 
are  definiltely  in  a new  age.  Do  we  talk  a language, 
the  man  in  the  street  will  understand  ? Do  we,  to  the 
outward  eye,  look  like  a bunch  of  professors,  specialists 
and  intellectual  experts  who  specialize  in  a certain  ter- 
minology; but  who  fail  to  impress  an}Tody  with  our 
acts?  “He  uses  such  big  words,”  said  my  eleven-year- 
old  daughter  one  First-day  when  I took  her  to  a 
Friends’  meeting.  She  referred  to  one  of  the  inteh 
lectual  and  very  learned  Friends  who  spoke  in  meeting. 
Do  the  so-called  leading  Friends  of  today  actually  lead 
us  anywhere?  If  none  of  the  branches  have  any  vital 
contribution  to  bring  for  today’s  needs,  what  will  the 
united  society  have,  asks  the  old  Eastern  Friend  I men- 
tioned above. 

We  cannot  sit  comfortably  sheltered  on  an  island  in 
the  midst  of  the  colossal  social  storms  which  blow  over 
our  nation.  The  farther  we  creep  away  from  the  waves 
on  the  turbulent  sea  of  a society  in  transition,  the  less 
influence  do  we  have. 

Literary  expression,  books,  words,  sermons,  an  intel- 
lectual front,  in  short,  is  of  no  value  whatsoever,  if  we 
cannot  step  down  from  our  academic  plane  to  the  naked 
earth  with  its  suffering,  its  yearnings,  its  discontent 
with  things  as  they  are,  its  tears  and  its  blood,  and 
DO  something  about  it  with  DEEDS.  It  is  fine  to 
read  about  Elizabeth  Fry.  She  dared  to  face  the  prob- 
lems of  her  day.  Do  we,  as  a Religious  Society,  dare  to 
face  the  problems  of  our  day  squarely  and  unflinch- 
ingly? 

Peter  Guldbrandsen. 

The  Whittier  Institute  of  International  Relations 
held  its  third  annual  session  June  29  to  July  9,  with  an 
enrollment  of  134. 
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Of  this  number,  fourteen  were  ministers,  twenty-six 
were  teachers,  fifty-seven  were  students  mostly  of  col- 
lege age  or  recent  graduates,  and  the  remainder  were 
club  leaders,  housewives  etc.  Most  of  these  people 
were  Californians  but  there  were  present  representa- 
tives from  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Colorado, 
Iowa  and  Georgia.  There  were  five  negroes  and  five 
Japanese.  Thirty-six  per  cent  were  men.  Many  of  the 
youth  were  there  on  complete  or  partial  scholarships 
given  by  individuals,  churches,  or  clubs,  such  as  the 
Rotary,  the  Kiwanis,  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women’s  Club,  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women,  and  the  Women’s  International  League 
for  Peace  and  Freedom.  Twenty  of  these  youth  were 
peace  volunteer  workers  who  started  out  soon  after  the 
Institute  closed  for  a six  weeks’  peace  campaign  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Emergency  Peace  Campaign. 

The  program  consisted  of  three  formal  addresses  in 
the  forenoon  followed  by  one  hour  of  round-tables; 
many  informal  group  discussions  in  the  afternoon ; and 
a lecture  in  the  evening  open  to  the  general  public. 

The  faculty  was  of  high  caliber  including:  Dr.  Ley- 
ton  Richards  of  England,  Bertram  Pickard  of  Geneva, 
Dr.  J.  Anton  De  H aas  of  Harvard,  William  T.  Stone 
of  the  American  Eoreign  Policy  Association,  Dr.  Ben 
Cherrington  of  Denver  University,  Dr.  Chen  Shou  Yi 
of  Peiping,  China,  and  Mrs.  Malbone  Graham  and  E. 
Guy  Talbott  of  Southern  California.  Dr.  Herschel 
Coffin  of  Whittier  College  correlated  the  work  of  the 
Institute  by  giving  a short  period  each  day  to  a philo- 
sophical discussion. 

Berkeley  News  Items 

Anna  Cox  Brinton  came  back  to  Mills  College  for  a 
brief  visit  in  the  latter  part  of  June  to  receive  an  hon- 
orary doctor’s  degree  at  the  commencement  exercises 
on  June  14th. 

A while  before  the  A.  E.  S.  C.  began  to  collect 
money  for  the  suffering  Spanish  children,  on  January 
31st  to  be  exact,  the  Berkeley  Meeting  decided  to  ask 
for  funds  for  the  child-victims  of  the  Spanish  Civil 
War.  So  far  the  Meeting  has  sent  more  than  twenty 
dollars  ro  rhe  Friends’  Service  Council  in  London  to  be 
used  for  relief  in  Spain. 

George  and  Mary  Hiatt  have  been  frequent  attend- 
ers  at  the  meetings. 

Elizabeth  Parker,  one  of  the  new  members,  is  going 
to  the  State  of  Washington  this  summer  to  join  a peace 
caravan.  Later  she  will  attend  the  World  Conference 
as  one  of  the  Meeting’s  delegates. 

Walton  James,  oldest  son  of  Wm.  C.  James,  is  going 
to  school  at  Westtown  next  August. 

Peter  Guldbrandsen,  1908  Berryman  Street,  Berkeley, 
has  been  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Vine  and  Walnut 
Streets  Meeting  in  place  of  Hannah  R.  Erskine,  who 
has  resigned  the  clerkship  after  many  years  of  faithful 
and  efficient  service. 

Robert  W.  Clark  has  been  in  very  poor  health  during 
the  late  spring  and  early  summer.  In  the  early  part  of 
July  he  was  confined  to  his  home  on  251 1 Dwight  Way 
in  Berkeley. 


Many  Friends  from  Berkeley  have  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  Institute  of  International  Relations  at 
Mills  College.  Friends  who  had  attended  the  previous 
Institutes  at  Mills  remarked  that  the  faculty  this  year 
was  “the  best  ever.’’  Bertram  Pickard  of  the  Friends’ 
Center  at  Geneva,  was  one  of  this  year’s  faculty  mem- 
bers. Another  Englishman,  Dr.  Leyton  Richards  of 
Carr’s  Lane  Chapel,  Birmingham,  Impressed  everybody 
with  his  sincerity  and  eloquence. 

Riverside  Friends  Association 

At  Riverside  a meeting  for  worship  is  held  the  last 
Sunday  in  each  month  at  3 p.m.  in  the  Congregational 
Church.  During  the  year  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Leinau 
acted  as  Chairman,  and  Mary  Mendenhall  as  secre- 
tary, of  the  Riverside  Emergency  Peace  Committee. 
Two  other  members  of  the  meeting  also  served  on  the 
Committee.  The  meeting  collected  a scholarship  to 
send  one  Junior  College  student  to  the  Whittier  Insti- 
tute of  International  Relations.  One  Friend’s  family 
made  a contribution  which  enabled  two  other  Junior 
College  students  to  attend. 

Eubanks  Carsner  has  been  appointed  a delegate  to 
the  Friends  World  Conference  at  Haverford  and 
Swarthmore  in  September.  Howard  S.  Fawcett  spent 
five  months  in  scientific  investigation  in  Brazil  and 
made  a three  weeks’  trip  into  Argentina.  On  the  boat 
going,  he  had  opportunities  to  talk  with  Secretary  Cor- 
dell Hull  and  other  delegates  to  the  Pan  American 
Congress  about  Peace  Problems,  and  the  work  of  the 
Emergency  Peace  Campaign.  Secretary  Hull  expressed 
much  interest  in  efforts  of  this  kind. 

Villa  St.  Friends  Meeting,  Pasadena 

Gilbert  and  Minnie  Bowles  of  Japan  were  very  ac- 
ceptably in  attendance  at  our  Monthly  Meeting  7-14. 
Their  brief  stay  in  our  community  included  a visit  with 
Whittier  Friends. 

We  appreciated  greatly  the  visit  in  Pasadena  of  the 
group  of  seven  young  Friends  from  Philadelphia  who 
came  with  a minute  of  unity  from  the  Young  Friends 
Fellowship  of  America. 

Orange  Grove  Friends  Meeting,  Pasadena 

Two  noteworthy  happenings  at  Orange  Grove  Meet- 
ing, were  the  visit  of  J.  Passmore  Elkinton  of  Phila- 
delphia in  February,  and  the  annual  Young  Peoples 
Meeting  in  April,  both  of  which  were  greatly  appre- 
ciated, as  also  was  the  after-luncheon  talk  of  Fred’k 
J.  Libby  at  our  April  Monthly  Meeting. 

At  ten  o’clock  on  the  first  Firstday  of  each  month, 
we  have  studied  the  subjects  which  are  to  come  before 
the  World  Conference  of  Friends  in  September. 

William  Henry  Taylor,  a j'oung  architect,  is  to  rep- 
resent Orange  Grove  Meeting  at  the  World  Confer- 
ence of  Friends,  at  present  he  is  on  a motorcycle  trip 
thru  Europe,  studying  along  the  lines  of  his  profession. 

Louis  and  Sarah  Benson,  two  of  a party  of  seven 
young  Friends  from  Philadelphia,  with  a minute  from 
the  Young  Friends  Fellowship  of  America,  were  ac- 
ceptably present  at  our  meeting  for  worship  the  morn- 
ing of  seventh  month  25th. 


